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Pi  Delta  Epsilon  Literary 
Award 

• 

Awards  will  be  made  to  the  authors  of  the  two 
best  articles  or  short  stories  printed  in  the  Lehigh 
Review  up  to  and  including  the  May  issue. 

First  prize:  A $12  Sheaffer’s  Desk  Set 

Second  prize:  A $6.50  Slieaffer’s  Pen 
and  Pencil  Set 

• 

The  regulations  of  the  contest  are: 

1.  The  contest  will  be  open  to  all  students  other 
than  members  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  or  of  the  Re- 
view board. 

2.  The  article  or  short  story  must  be  printed  in  the 
Review. 

3.  No  articles  or  short  stories  will  be  accepted  aft- 
er the  publication  of  the  May  issue. 

4.  All  material  submitted  for  competition  must  be 
accompanied  with  a note  to  the  editor,  stating 
that  the  material  is  to  be  entered  in  the  contest. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

The  judges  in  the  contest  are  to  be: 

C.  Wesley  Phy,  Dale  H.  Gramley,  Eugene  H. 
Sloane,  Bernard  S.  Weiss,  and  Harry  C.  Archer. 
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Disk  Data 

by  Manlieimer 

EDDIE  DUCHIN  has  gone  and  recorded  two 
swell  disks.  From  Ginger  Rogers  new  film  “In 
Person  comes  a swingy  little  tune  called  “Out 
of  Sight,  Out  of  Mind,’  which  is  sure  to  take.  Then 
there  is  a smooth  melody  named  “Don’t  Mention 
Love  to  Me  on  the  other  side.  On  another  record 
are  two  numbers  from  the  picture  ‘Coronado. 
They  are  “You  Took  My  Breath  Away,’  of  the  vel- 
vety type,  and  “How  Do  1 Rate  With  You?  of  the 
catchy  kind.  Lew  Sherwood  sings  all  four,  and,  of 
course,  Eddie’s  piano  is  very  prominent.  The  rec- 
ords are  stamped  with  the  Victor  seal. 

After  a vacation  from  canned  music  Ray  Noble 
returns  with  a record  of  “Dinner  for  One  Please, 
James  and  “Where  am  I.  These  numbers  are  both 
in  the  usual,  unusual  Noble  style.  One  and  only  one 
criticism  is  that  the  “Dinner  for  One  Please,  James 
drags  in  the  banjo  part.  “Where  am  I is  from 
' Stars  Over  Broadway.  ’ The  vocals  are  rendered 
by  A1  Bowley.  Victor. 

If  you  like  rumbas  you  shouldn't  miss  Ambrose 
and  His  Orchestra’s  record  of  “Maracas”  and 
“South  America  Joe."  This  orchestra  surely  can  give 
rhythm  to  any  piece,  and  when  it  comes  to  rumbas 
they  don’t  stop  at  anything.  The  piano  is  especially 
well  handled  in  “Maracas"  (which  comes  from  “Cu- 
ban Suite  ),  and  Donald  Steward  gives  the  dope 
on  Joe.  Decca. 

The  king  of  the  swing  bands,  Benny  Goodman, 
has  recorded  ‘Yankee  Doodle  Never  Went  to 
Town"  and  “No  Other  One.”  Benny  toots  the  hot- 
test clarinet  in  the  world  so  there  is  no  doubt  the 
pieces  are  torridly  done.  Helen  Ward,  who  warbles 
both  pieces,  can  sing  at  any  temperature  or  tempo. 
Benny’s  arrangements  are  unique  and  his  style  is 
being  copied  by  many  swing  bands.  No  more  need 
be  said;  go  out  and  get  it.  Victor. 

The  “Dorsey  Stomp,”  which  is  a cross  between 
Tiger  Rag  and  what  have  you,  has  been  waxed  by 
Jimmy  Dorsey  s Orchestra.  Jimmy’s  hot  sax,  which 
no  one  should  mind,  takes  the  solo  in  a great  deal 
of  the  record.  The  other  side  carries  Tm  a Gam- 
bler. Bob  Eberle  tells  you  why.  On  another  record 
one  song  is  “You  Let  Me  Down."  Bob  Eberle  once 
more  sings.  The  piece  really  is  as  blue  as  the  label. 
Turning  the  record  over  we  once  more  find  “Where 


A solution  to  the  bridge  light  problem 


am  I,”  this  time  with  Kay  Wener  vocalizing.  Decca. 

Paul  Whiteman  has  been  in  the  orchestra  bus- 
iness since  the  beginning  of  jazz.  Therefore,  he 
should  know  something  about  ragtime.  “Farewell 
Blues  and  ‘Darktown  Strutter’s  Ball,  which  are 
ragtime  in  the  first  degree,  are  done  up  in  a mixture 
of  ragtime  and  Benny  Goodman.  Victor. 

From  “At  Home  Abroad  comes  two  pieces 
called  “Got  a Bran’  New  Suit  and  “That’s  Not 
Cricket.’  In  the  latter  Eleanor  Powell  puts  on  her 
English  accent  to  tell  you  why  it’s  not  cricket  to  “kick 
a baylow  — would  you  do  it  to  the  Duke  of  Kent?” 
After  singing  both  numbers  she  goes  into  her  dance. 
Tommy  Dorsey  accompanies.  Victor. 

Hal  Kemp  plays  and  Maxine  Grey  sings  both 
“Alone”  and  “It’s  Dangerous  to  Love  Like  This.” 
The  former  is  especially  commendable.  Brunswick. 

In  1 882  Anton  Bruckner  composed  his  famous 
Seventh  Symphony.  Now  Victor  presents  the  first 
American  recording  as  played  by  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Eugene  Or- 
mandy.  This  beautiful  and  impressive  composition 
anticipated  the  passing  of  Richard  Wagner,  whom 
Bruckner  idolized.  Throughout  the  entire  work  the 

continued  on  page  27 
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Smacked  by  a Sappy- San  ty? 


. . . /a//  aw  DA/ A/oA/ 


When  a messy  niistle-toad 
takes  advantage  of  an  old  Christmas  custom  to 
cop  a kiss  . . . don't  let  it  hamper  your  happy 
holiday.  Just  light  a mellow,  honey-smooth  Old  Gold 
and  its  appealing  taste  will  tell  you,  that  despite  the 
phoney  Santies . . . there  is  a Santa  Claus. 


ONLY  FINE  OLD  TOBACCO 
can  give  that  natural  aroma 
and  fragrance  of  Old  Gold 
cigarettes. 


OI&GoiO 

Cigarettes 


THE  TREASURE  OF  THEM  ALL 


(C.  I’.  Loriliard  Cn..  Inc. 


FOR  MERRY  TIMES  . . . LIGHT  A MERRY  OLD  GOLD 
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THROUGH  THE 

EDITORS  EYES 


THE  last  time  a short  story  contest  was  conduct- 
ed in  the  pages  of  the  Review  a member  of  the 
editorial  board  was  awarded  first  honors.  It 
wasn  t that  the  judges  were  indulging  in  an  una- 
bashed bit  of  skullduggery;  there  wasn’t  another  en- 
try of  sufficient  merit  to  stand  the  merciless  glare  of 
cold  type.  Lehigh  several  years  ago  was  a singularly 
uninspired  school.  There  were  just  as  many  calculus, 
stoichiometry,  and  corporation  finance  problems  be- 
ing worked  out,  but  the  average  student  knew  as 
much  about  the  art  of  self-expression  as  he  knew 
about  the  art  of  making  a tasty  pineapple  mousse. 

The  Pi  Delta  Epsilon  contest,  announced  in  this 
issue,  will  undoubtedly  get  more  support  than  it 
would  have  at  that  time.  Interest  in  creative  writ- 
ing as  a means  for  cultural  development  is  growing, 
though  by  limps  and  hobbles  instead  of  leaps  and 
bounds.  Students  are  discovering  that  there  can  be 
a lot  of  fun  in  putting  words  together,  especially 
when  free  from  the  restraining  compulsion  of  class- 
room deadlines.  They  are  finding  out  that  they  can 
grow  much  more  eloquent  about  a subject  of  direct 
personal  interest  than  they  can  about  the  Bourgeois 
Tragedy  of  Lillo  and  Hebbel.  And  by  the  time 
they  ve  polished  off  a piece  of  writing  for  a campus 
publication  they  can  well  swagger  up  to  a mirror  and 
say,  “Boy,  I never  knew  you  had  it  in  you.’’ 

Whence  this  renaiscence  of  the  literary  spirit?  It 


has  come,  perhaps,  with  the  increasing  emphasis 
that  is  being  placed  on  all  things  that  concern  the 
individual  personality  rather  than  the  average  abil- 
ity. At  any  rate,  Lehigh  is  undergoing  an  expres- 
sion of  soul.  More  art  is  being  exhibited;  more  phil- 
osophy is  being  expounded;  piano  recitals  are  pre- 
sented in  Packard  Lab;  and  poems  are  written.  It 
is  like  the  unexpected  unfolding  of  a half-dead 
flower. 

One  thing  of  importance  may  come  from  this 
period  of  burgeoning.  There  may  develop  a literary 
tradition,  a spirit  of  deepest  significance  in  the  cul- 
tural structure  of  a university.  A literary  tradition, 
because  it  is  the  exacting  and  uncompromising  mas- 
ter of  every  writer,  and  because  it  demands  the  most 
perfect  creations  of  a craftsman’s  wits,  is  a force 
sufficient  to  guarantee  a self  perpetuating  compe- 
tent, and  resourceful  literary  group.  To  a school  this 
is  a tremendous  trifle. 

The  existence  of  a literary  tradition  means  that 
there  is  an  active  minority  in  the  student  group  that 
is  seeking  to  become  articulate.  It  means  that  in  one 
corner  of  the  university  community  a struggle  is  go- 
ing on.  It  means  that  a few  young  men  are  fighting 
tooth,  nail,  hammer,  and  tongs  to  capture  distant 
ideas,  imperfect  thoughts,  and  vague  imaginings.  It 
means  that  there  are  visions,  and  it  means  intellec- 
tual growth. 
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EASY  WAY  TO  HANDLE  A CHAPERON 


CHAPERON  (A) 

LOOKS  DAGGERS 
AT  STUDENT  (6) 
DANCING  WITH  GIRL 
IN  LOW  - NECKED 
DRESS.  STUDENT 
DUCKS  DAGGERS 
WHICH  STRIKE  BOX 
OF  POP  CORN  AND 
PIERCE  HOLE  IN 
BOX.  POP  CORN 
LEAKS  OUT  ON  TO 
LIGHTED  STOVE  (C 
AND  IS  IMMEDIATEL 
POPPED.  BLUEBIRD 

(D)  SEES  POP  CORN 
AND  THINKS  IT  IS 
SNOW.  STARTS  TO 
FLY  SOUTH  WHICH 
RELEASES  TRAPDOOR 

(E)  AND  ALLOWS 
LITTLE  GIANT 
SUPERCHARGED 
STRATOSPHERE 
BALLOON  (F)  TO 
ESCAPE  HOOKING 
CHAPERON  AND 
TAKING  HER  UP  FOR 
A BETTER  VIEW 

OF  THE  MOON 


...  AND  AN  £ASY  WAY  TO  ENJOY  A PIP€ 


GET  MORE  FLAVOR 
AORE  PLEASURE  , 
MD  MORE  TOBACCO 
A EVERY  TIN  OF 
3.1  N C E ALBERT 


special  process 
. removes  bite 

. . rpRTS  extra  flavor  AND 

s ARE  DUE  TO  TOP-QUALITY 
MILDNESS  AR  cocri/,L  PROCESS 

tobacco,  PLUS  a p,biTe,  froM  the 

THAT  REMOVE  cut". .comes 

,0BACC°oTed  ^uce  TIN.  NO 

"*  A It  MORE  MEN  SMOKE  R A. 
WONDER  MOR  toBACCO  . 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  SMOKINU 
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Baha’i 


by  David  W endell  Fentress 


WE  need  not  look  to  the  oriental  lands  nor 
turn  through  the  pages  of  religious  history 
to  appreciate  the  artistic  genius  and  architec- 
tural wonder  of  the  religious  temple.  In  our  own 
country  a temple  — A Temple  of  Light  — as  mag- 
nificent and  inspiring  as  any  built  in  days  gone  by, 
stands  nearly  completed.  This  structure  of  spacious 
vaults  and  archways,  lofty  pylons  and  domes,  em- 
bodied in  a sparkling  lacework  of  white  stone,’  has 
been  fourteen  years  in  construction.  It  has  been  fi- 
nanced principally  through  un- 
solicited contributions. 

You  may  ask,  "What  is  this 
Temple?”  “Where  is  it  situat- 
ed?” “What  is  its  signifi- 
cance? The  building  is  known 
as  the  Baha  i Temple  and  it  is 
located  in  Wilmette,  Illinois  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
just  North  of  Chicago.  The 
Baha’i  Temple  embodies  and 
symbolizes  the  oneness  of  man- 
kin  d,  th  e new  and  fundamen- 
tal spiritual  principle  revealed 
by  Baha'u  llah,  founder  of  the 
Baha  i movement  eighty  years 
ago.  The  basic  ideals  of  all  re- 
ligion are  here  for  the  first  time 
united  and  coordinated. 

Architecturally,  the  temple 
is  unique.  Only  one  similar  edi- 
fice exists  in  the  world  — its 
mate  in  Persia.  Imagine  if  you 
can  a lofty  cylindrical  room 
topped  with  a hemispherical 
dome  of  seventy-five  feet  inter- 
ior diameter,  arching  skyward 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
sixty-two  feet.  The  temple  is  a 
nonagon,  or  nine  sided  struc- 
ture, each  side  having  the  form 
of  an  arc,  with  a large  door- 
way in  the  center,  and  the 
whole  edifice  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  extending  welcoming 


arms  to  approaching  people  from  every  direction. 

It  contains  two  stories  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
great  dome  of  clerestory  windows.  As  this  building 
ascends  gradually  from  its  base,  the  dome  becomes 
a part  of  the  structure  as  though  the  whole  were  but 
an  elongation  of  a single  theme.  Here  again  is  em- 
phasized the  idea  of  unbroken  unity.  In  style  it  has 
no  relation  to  the  past,  no  prototype.  It  is  not  Ro- 
man or  Moorish;  it  does  not  savor  of  the  Far  East 
or  of  the  West;  it  is  modern,  yet  closely  linked  to 
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the  past.  Taken  separately,  the  first  story  in  its  sim- 
plicity of  line  suggests  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
Temples;  while  the  treatment  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows is  Romanesque  in  form,  and  both  Gothic  and 
Arabic  in  the  intricacy  and  beauty  of  ornamenta- 
tion. The  second  story  is  Renaissance  in  line  and 
Gothic  in  the  interlaced  arches  of  its  openings.  The 
third  is  restful,  quiet  Renaissance  in  treatment. 
Above  it  rises  a lovely  dome,  suggestive  of  Byzan- 
tine forms;  but  from  the  closed  top  rise  other  beams 
of  the  dome  itself  like  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  so 
that  the  dome  gives  the  feeling  of  ascension  and  as- 
piration found  previously  in  the  Gothic  towers 
alone. 

In  the  geometric  forms  of  the  ornamentation  cov- 
ering the  columns  and  surrounding  windows  and 
doors  of  the  temple,  one  deciphers  all  the  religious 
symbols  of  the  world.  Here  are  the  swastika  cross, 
the  circle,  the  triangle,  the  double  triangle  or  six 
pointed  star  (Solomon  s magical  seal).  There  is 
noble  symbol  of  the  spiritual  Orb,  or  Sun,  behind 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Then  the  five-pointed  star, 
representing  the  man  saviour  — Christ  or  Buddha 
or  Mohammed;  the  Greek  Cross,  the  Roman  or 
Christian  Cross;  and,  supreme  above  all,  the  nine- 
pointed  star,  figuring  in  the  structure  of  the  temple 
itself,  and  appearing  again  and  again  in  its  orna- 
mentation, as  significant  of  the  Spiritual  Glory  in 
the  world  today. 

The  nine-pointed  star  reappears  in  the  formation 
of  the  windows  and  doors,  which  are  all  topped  by 
this  magnificent  allegory  of  spiritual  glory,  from 
which  extend  gilded  rays  covering  the  lower  sur- 
faces, and  illustrating,  in  this  vivid  and  artistic  light- 
ing, the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  quite  inter- 
esting to  note  how  the  numbers  9 and  1 9 recur 
again  and  again  in  the  temple,  illustrating  its  basic 
principle  of  Unity  — nine  being  the  number  of  per- 
fection, containing  in  itself  the  completion  of  each 
perfect  number  cycle,  and  1 9 representing  the  Union 
of  God  and  man,  as  manifested  in  life,  civilization 
and  all  things. 

We  may  pay  tribute  to  the  late  French  architect, 
Louis  Bourgeois,  for  the  creation  of  such  a unique 
and  beautiful  theme.  Because  of  the  unusual  nature 
of  such  a structure,  the  engineering  of  this  temple 
stands  as  a challenge  to  the  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness of  any  engineer.  Mr.  A.  B.  McDaniel  of  Re- 
search Service,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  under- 
taken this  work  and  is  seeing  it  to  a successful  fin- 
ish. No  detail  has  been  overlooked  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Baha  i Temple.  Research  into  materials 


includes  the  actual  testing  of  two  full  size  models  of 
a ten-foot  section  of  a dome  panel  — one  of  a spe- 
cial concrete  and  the  other  of  a moulded  aluminum 
alloy.  These  castings  were  placed  on  the  Temple 
property  and  were  tested  over  a period  of  years  for 
durability,  weathering,  discoloration  and  appear- 
ance. The  concrete  was  selected  and  as  far  away  as 
Rosslyn,  Virginia,  the  intricate,  elaborate  forms  were 
cast  and  shipped  to  Illinois. 

Contrary  to  custom  this  concrete  exterior  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  building  first  and  was  grad- 
ually brought  down  to  the  first  story.  In  the  build- 
ing itself  and  in  this  ornamental  concrete  for  the 
dome,  there  is  a vast  amount  of  symbolism.  The 
whole  surface  of  this  great  dome  is  covered  by  open- 
work designs  having  the  appearance  of  stone  in  a 
lacelike  pattern.  Through  these  facets  the  sunlight 
enters  during  the  day  and  through  them  the  inter- 
ior light  shines  forth  at  night  — a temple  of  light. 

Church  services  of  the  ordinary  type  will  not  be 
given  here,  for  the  Baha’i  faith  has  no  professional 
clergy.  As  said  before,  the  temple  symbolizes  the 
oneness  of  mankind  and  in  conformity  with  this 
principle,  the  great  hall  of  the  temple  will  be  used 
for  prayer  and  meditation.  The  sole  type  of  group 
service  recognized  by  the  Baha’i  teachings  consists 
of  simple  reading  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  their 
musical  chanting. 

The  Baha  i Temple  is  open  always  to  those  who 
cherish  human  brotherhood.  The  Bahai’s  wish  their 
edifice  to  be  considered  as  a center  of  inspiration,  a 
true  spiritual  home,  and  as  a means  of  bringing  to- 
gether in  harmony  people  of  all  nations,  races, 
classes,  and  creeds. 

Without  a doubt  a new  and  ingenious  note  has 
been  struck  in  the  design  of  this  magnificent  temple. 
Just  as  the  faith  unifies  all  phases  of  religion  so  does 
the  Temple  embody  the  varied  moods  of  ancient 
and  modern  architecture  blending  them  into  a single 
unit  — a sublime  theme  — a Temple  of  Light. 
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Mrs.  Haring  Is  Getting  Old 

by  Sidney  J.  Lewis 


OLD  Mrs.  Haring  was  nervous  that  morning. 

Usually  she  sat  in  her  straight-backed  wick- 
er chair  from  ten  to  one,  her  lunch  time, 
without  moving  except  to  blow  her  nose  every  half 
hour  or  so.  She  kept  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap, 
looking  at  them  most  of  the  time  and  admiring  the 
thinness  of  the  skin.  Her  fingers  were  almost  flesh- 
less now,  but  as  long  and  delicately  shaped  as  ever. 
To  amuse  herself  she  drew  the  thumb  of  one  hand 
against  the  back  of  the  other  and  was  soothed  by 
the  sensation.  All  her  amusements  were  that  simple; 
she  never  was  a great  one  for  excitement. 

Mrs.  Haring  was  the  skinniest  lady  in  the  Old 
Ladies’  Home.  Her  unmarried  sister,  Marne,  scolded 
her  a great  deal  about  the  way 
she  ate,  or  rather  the  way  she 
didn’t  eat.  The  truth  was,  how- 
ever, that  she  didn’t  have  the 
spirit  to  go  in  for  big  meals. 

She  liked  easy  foods  like  mash- 
ed potatoes,  chicken  salad,  or 
succotash,  but  at  the  Home  they 
were  always  serving  roast  beef, 
or  corn  on  the  cob,  or  French 
fries,  so  she  just  didn’t  bother 
and  lost  a little  weight  every 
month.  She  was  down  to  eighty- 
five  now,  not  much  compared 
to  one  hundred  thirty-five  when 
she  was  married.  One  of  her 
favorite  jokes  was  that  her  age  was  going  up  and 
her  weight  was  going  down  and  sooner  or  later  one 
of  them  would  get  her. 

Old  Mrs.  Haring  was  plainly  nervous  that  morn- 
ing — jittery  as  a squirrel  in  a city  park.  She  knew 
that  something  was  going  to  happen  that  day,  al- 
though she  had  no  idea  what  it  might  be.  Marne  had 
told  her  a dozen  times,  but  for  things  like  that  her 
mind  was  a sieve.  One  minute  she  scratched  the 
knob  of  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  the  next 
minute  she  tugged  at  the  hem  of  the  black  silk 
dress  that  almost  reached  to  the  top  of  her  high- 
laced  patent  leather  shoes.  Nothing  aggravated  her 
more  than  knowing  there  was  to  be  an  event  in  her 
life,  knowing  that  she  had  been  warned  about  it, 
and  realizing  that  she  couldn’t  scrape  together  a 


suggestion  of  what  it  was  to  be.  There  were  so  few 
events  in  her  life  any  more. 

She  knew,  at  least,  that  at  eleven  o’clock  Marne 
would  bring  her  cup  of  hot  milk  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor from  the  kitchen  and  wage  a determined  fight 
until  she  drank  it.  Then  she  would  ask  once  more 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Until  that  time  she  would 
have  to  stir  and  fret,  anxiety  gnawing  at  her  breast, 
her  pale  lips  working  against  each  other. 

But  Marne  never  brought  the  hot  milk,  because 
she  thought  it  wise  to  lay  in  bed  that  morning  and 
nurse  a bothersome  cold.  Thus  it  was  that  not  until 
two  in  the  afternoon  did  Mrs.  Haring  establish 
that  she  was  to  have  a visitor.  She  asked  Marne,  who 
was  sitting  by  her  side  in  the 
sun  parlor,  point-blank:  “What 
was  it  you  said  yesterday  about 
this  afternoon?” 

"Oh,  Lizzie,  I’ve  told  you 
so  often!  Harvey’s  coming  this 
afternoon.  ” 

Is  he?  That’s  nice.’’  A rath- 
er foolish  remark,  and  Mrs. 
Haring  knew  it.  But  while  she 
was  speaking  she  was  thinking 
many  things.  She  remembered 
Harvey  when  he  was  five  and 
her  husband  had  not  yet  died; 
when  he  was  eight  and  how  he 
sat  quietly  throughout  her  hus- 
band’s funeral;  when  he  was  twelve,  entering  high 
school,  his  hair  still  scrubby,  but  his  eyes  darkening 
and  the  lines  of  his  mouth  growing  tighter;  when  he 
was  sixteen,  being  graduated,  and  how  she  cried  at 
the  time;  when  he  was  eighteen  and  held  her  hand 
when  they  sold  the  furnishings  of  the  brown  house 
that  had  been  Haring  property  for  almost  a cen- 
tury. A short  while  ago  (she  forgot  how  long)  he 
had  become  twenty-one,  a civil  engineer  in  a good 
position  at  twenty-one. 

He  was  coming  this  afternoon.  She  hoped  the 
conversation  would  succeed,  that  she  would  be  able 
to  follow  his  remarks  and  not  grow  nervous  and  em- 
barrassed when  his  sentences  became  involved.  If 
only  she  would  not  cry,  too.  There  was  no  point  to 
her  promiscuous  crying  she  knew  well  enough. 

continued  on  page  20 
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Whose  Business? 

by  Bernard  S.  Weiss 


y/i  F business  is  not  a profession,’’  observes  James 
Truslow  Adams,  “it  nevertheless  has  become 
® an  intensely  absorbing  occupation.  This 
statement  points  to  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
sinister  strains  in  our  modern  life.  Business,  for 
those  who  can  play  it,  carrying  all  the  fascination  of 
a game-like  occupation,  avoids  the  responsibility  of 
the  professions.  The  doctor,  the  teacher,  the  lawyer, 
the  clergyman  — even  the  engineer  to  some  ex- 
tent — recognizes  the  duty  of  his  calling  to  society 
as  a whole;  but  the  business  man  with  few  excep- 
tions spreads  good  or  bad  fortune  with  little  thought 
regarding  the  ultimate  consequences  of  his  be- 
havior. 

Why  does  this  irresponsibility  exist?  We  may 
find  as  its  source,  perhaps,  not  shirking  but  misin- 
terpretation and  misapplication  of  duty.  In  each  of 
the  professions  there  is  a basic  ideal  of  service. 
The  doctor’s  mission  is  to  cure  the  sick  and  help  the 
lame.  The  teacher’s  duty  is  to  bring  enlightenment, 
spread  knowledge,  and  equip  those  he  serves  for  a 
more  happy  and  diverse  intellectual  life.  The  law- 
yer’s code  (how  frequently  mangled  beyond  recog- 
nition!) instructs  him  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  all 
and  limit  the  rights  of  some,  to  help  form  and  inter- 
pret the  Law.  The  clergyman  should  "reconcile  the 
ways  of  God  to  Man,’  if  you  will;  but,  ideally,  his 
duty  is  to  ease  the  spiritual  sufferings  of  man.  On 
the  physical  side  the  engineer  strives  to  lighten  the 
pain  of  toil.  These  are  the  objectives  of  the  profes- 
sions. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  ideals  of  the  business 
man.  His  ‘service’’  is  not  of  the  same  genus  as  those 
mentioned  above.  It  is  rather  another  device  for 
achieving  a "higher”  purpose.  The  fulfillment  of 
that  purpose  is  the  only  duty  that  most  men  of  bus- 
iness recognize  — the  making  of  profit.  ‘‘The  pro- 
fessional classes  — doctors,  artists,  scholars,  scien- 
tists, and  others  — may,”  says  Mr.  Adams,  “as  they 
often  do,  work  for  little  or  nothing  at  all,  but,  ex- 
cept for  the  rarest  of  personal  instances,  the  bus- 
iness man  is  precluded  from  doing  so.  What  stock- 
broker, manufacturing  company,  railway  or  electric 
light  corporation  with  all  their  talk  of  service  would 
ever  consider  running  their  business  at  a voluntary 


loss  in  order  to  render  greater  service  or  tide  the 
public  over  a crisis?  It  cannot  be  done.  It  is  profits 
first,  and  then,  perhaps,  as  much  service  as  is  com- 
patible with  profits.” 

This  servility  to  profits  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  business  man  to  have  any  other  ideal.  And  the 
necessity  of  “profits  first”  keeps  business  men  from 
the  professional  status.  For,  while  each  of  the  pro- 
fessions have  ideal  duties  to  men  individually,  bus- 
iness has  duties  only  to  men  collectively  — as  stock- 
and  bond  - holders.  A profession  must  have  a hu- 
man background.  Until  business  achieves  some  sem- 
blance of  unselfish  purpose,  it  must  remain  in  the 
position  of  an  occupation  — along  with  freight  car 
conducting  and  floor  sweeping  — for  an  “occupa- 
tion” need  only  take  up  time  and  attention.  It 
has,  in  general,  no  social  responsibility. 

House  robbing  is  an  occupation.  It  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  consuming  time  and  attention.  Yet 
it  is  frowned  on.  Why?  Because  it  is  subversive  to 
the  common  good.  Thought,  however,  will  indicate 
that  the  occupation  of  business,  although  receiving 
social  sanction,  commits  more  numerous  violations 
than  house  robbing. 

The  physician  tries  to  help  the  sick  by  carefully 
diagnosing  and  prescribing.  Business  has  no  scruples 
against  using  the  popular  faith  in  the  doctor  for  its 
own  ends.  It  manufactures  doubtful  products  in  large 
quantities  and  by  false  advertising  secures  wide  use. 
It  severely  impedes  the  progress  of  medicine  by  fos- 
tering the  attempts  at  home  treatment  and  self- 

continued  on  page  25 
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Older  Than  Golf 


by  Charles  F.  McCoy 


IT  was  1565.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  entering 
the  North  Sea.  The  English  were  rising  to  defense. 
All  hail  Sir  Francis  Drake! 

“The  Invincible  Armada?'  Sir  Francis  querried, 
when  discovered  by  a battle-mad  messenger.  “Tell 
them  to  wait.  I must  finish  my  game  of  Bowls. 

A legendary  story,  to  be  sure,  but  quite  appro- 
priate to  emphasize  the  popularity  of  a game  which 
once  was  a sport  of  kings  and  empresses,  merchants 
and  peasants. 

Fawn  Bowling,  or  Bowls,  if  we  are  to  be  techni- 
cal, was  an  old  game  in  Sir  Francis  Drake’  time. 
Historically  it  is  older  than  golf  — older,  in  fact, 
than  any  sport  save  the  necessary  “game’  of  ar- 
chery. Pictured  in  a twelfth  century  manuscript  in 
the  Royal  Fibrary  at  Windsor,  England,  are  two 
men  playing  a game  of  Bowls. 

In  popularity,  Bowls  was  the  “Tom  Thumb  Golf” 
of  its  day.  Everyone  played  it  — from  king  to  serf. 
In  England,  both  Richard  II  and  Edward  III  pro- 
hibited the  playing  of  the  game  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  there  was  an  alarming  neglect  of  the 
practice  of  archery,  the  main  attack  and  defense  of 
the  English  armies. 

Bowling  Green,  located  near  the  Battery  in  New 
York  City,  definitely  establishes  the  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  game  in  this  country.  It  is  recorded  that 
George  Washington  bowled  on  his  private  green  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

The  game  of  Bowls,  Lawn  Bowling,  or  Bowling 
on  the  Green,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  sport 
as  played  in  modern  bowling  allies.  The  indoor  game 
is  one  demanding  speed  and  forcefulness  of  shots. 
Lawn  Bowling  requires  a gently  delivered  bowl  and 
is  a game  primarily  of  judgment  and  poise. 

The  playing  green  is  a flat  plot  of  grass  120  feet 
square  composed  of  eight  rinks,  fifteen  feet  wide. 
Competition  may  be  either  singles,  doubles,  or  team, 
making  possible  the  accommodation  of  sixty-four 
players  at  a time.  Construction  and  care  of  the 
green  requires  the  time  and  effort  of  an  experienced 
caretaker,  for  the  rinks  must  be  continually  in  the 
condition  of  the  most  perfect  golf  green. 


To  inaugurate  play,  a designated  player  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  canvas  mats  placed  at  each  end 
of  the  rink,  rolls  a small  white  ball  toward  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  120  foot  rink.  This  white  ball, 
about  two  and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  is  called 
the  “jack.  The  expressions  “short”  and  “long” 
jack  are  relative  terms  used  to  designate  the  dis- 
tance past  the  center  of  the  rink  that  the  jack  has 
been  rolled. 

Next  is  the  task  of  rolling  the  Bowls  toward  the 
jack.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  bring  the  Bowl  to 
rest  as  near  the  jack  as  possible. 

There  are  lots  of  tricks  at  this  point.  It  may  look 
easy,  but  just  try  it.  One  factor  is  the  type  of  bowls 
used.  They  are  not  round,  but  somewhat  flat  on  one 
side.  The  resulting  uneveness  of  weight  causes  the 
bowl  to  curve  when  in  progress.  As  the  speed  de- 
creases, the  heavier  side  drops,  causing  the  bowl 
to  describe  an  arc.  This  is  called  the  “bias  of  the 
bowl. 

Shots  are  not  forcing.  The  bowl  need  be  given  but 
very  little  initial  impulse.  Momentum  will  very  eas- 
ily carry  it  the  desired  distance. 

The  bowls  themselves  are  beautifully  made.  Un- 
til recently,  all  were  made  from  the  wood  Lignum 
Vitae.  Rubber  composition  is  now  used,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  their  manufacture.  They  must  not  be  over 
sixteen  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference,  nor 
over  three  and  one-half  pounds  in  weight. 

Placing  one’s  bowl  near  the  jack  requires  good 
judgment  and  the  mastery  of  the  various  “tricks’ 
of  the  game.  In  team  competition,  wherein  four  men 
(or  women)  compose  a side  and  each  player  bowls 
twice,  the  shots  are  likely  to  cluster  about  the  jack. 
Score  is  kept  as  in  quoits,  the  team  whose  bowl  or 
bowls  lie  closest  the  jack  receiving  one  point  for 
each  bowl  in  scoring  position. 

Because  of  its  bias,  the  bowl  is  not  rolled  directly 
toward  the  jack,  but  in  an  arc  to  right  or  left,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  whether  the  heavier  side 

continued  on  page  25 
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I Firmly  Resolve  . . . . 

By  Old  Doc  Dartvin  as  told  to  Bill  Gottlieb 


IN  the  three  weeks  since  I last  visited  my  home 
town,  two  new  stores  have  been  opened  on 
Main  Street  and  the  sheriff  has  taken  possession 
of  only  one.  That’s  a sure  sign  the  depression  is 
over. 

More  reliable  economists  the  world  over  have 
garnered  similar  conclusions  from  their  own  partic- 
ular barometers,  which  should  bring  singular  re- 
joicing to  all  you  sufferers  of  the  past  six  years.  But 
it  somehow  occurs  to  me  that  if  it’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  good,  it’s  likewise  a mighty  fine  zephyr 
that  keeps  cinders  out  of  train  commuters’  eyes.  All 
of  which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  whereas 
there  may  be  two  stockings  in  every  pot  for  Christ- 
mas, there  will  also  be  millions  of  damned  fools  re- 
viving time  wasting  frivolities  that  lie  dormant  in  all 
but  the  hump  years  of  that  business-trend  graph 
down  in  the  economics  office.  You  know  what  1 
mean  — stamp  collecting,  backgammon.  New  Year’s 
Resolutions  — yes,  especially  New  Year  s Resolu- 
tions. But  since  all  writers  of  modern  dissertations 
should  base  their  contentions  and  accusations  on  ob- 
servations of  a scientifically  competent  person,  and 
since  1 am  not  such,  1 will  constantly  refer  to  Amer- 
ica’s leading  authority  on  New  Year’s  Resolutions  — 
Old  Doc  Darwin. 

Old  Doc,  who  works  regularly  at  one  of  the  large 
Eastern  city  museums,  is  that  organization’s  Cura- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Janitry.  A grey-haired, 
slight,  shriveled,  verbose  sort  of  person  — not  un- 
like a talking  mummy  — Old  Doc  frequently  makes 
field  trips  to  his  home  in  Jersey  where  he  has — much 
to  the  delight  of  all  the  neighborhood,  excepting  his 
wife  — a collection  of  brokendown,  discarded  mod- 
els of  restored  prehistoric  men,  the  gift  of  scientists 
affiliated  with  the  museum  who  appreciated  the  care- 
ful sweeping  of  the  gentleman  now  being  discussed. 

Th  ese  men  likewise  endowed  the  caretaker  with 
an  impressively  prolific  and  surprisingly  well  under- 
stood nomenclature  and  background  of  anthropol- 
ogy. And  this  is  where  you  and  I and  Old  Doc  and 
this  discourse  come  in: 

Arranged  in  his  living  room  in  the  usual  ascend- 
ing order  are  the  real-life  statues  of  the  Piltdown,  the 
Javan,  the  Heidelberg,  the  Neanderthal  and  the  Cro- 


Magnon  men  and  the  modern  human  (Homo  sa- 
piens). But  old  Doc  has  some  additions.  Below 
even  the  Piltdown  man  on  his  evolutionary  ladder 
is  a figure,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Homo  sapiens, 
which  is  labeled:  “Ancient  New  Year’s  Resolution- 
ist  — probably  originating  in  the  Oligocene  Epoch 
or  earlier.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  ‘Hitch  Hiker 
because  of  extreme  opposability  of  thumbs.  Prob- 
able age,  120,000,000  years.”  Then,  between  the 
Neanderthal  and  Cro-Magnon  men  — the  space 
usually  alloted  the  missing  link  — is  another  human 
looking  character  called:  “Recent  New  Year’s  Res- 

olustionist  — originating  in  later  Pleistocene  Epoch. 
Sometimes  recognized  as  neighbor  or  cousin.  Prob- 
able age,  28,000  years.”  Strangers  who  wander  un- 
announced into  the  museum-living  room  often  ask 
themselves  out  loud  who  the  third  additional  form 
is  that’s  placed  beside  the  Homo  sapiens.  But  Old 
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three  dimensional  dogma 

a poem  and  sundry  prose  words 

by  L.  C.  Stonmen 

with  designs  bv  Fentress 


in  sculpture  is  a 

profound  complement  of  mass 


a three  dimensional  solidity 
a static  fullness  of  balance 


and  yet 


an 

accented 

rythmical 

waveletlike 

motion 


embodying 
in  its  various  concepts 

the  pregnant  lusciousness 
of  tight  skinned  full  ripe 

fruit 

the  soul  searing  crawling  passion 
and  vibrant  cogicalipigmutation  of 

paint 

the  crystaline  liquesitive  ecstasy 
and  buddaprofunditive  mysticism  of 
music 

the  olfactorieal  poignancy  and  sex 
inherentical  sense  combustation  of 

roses 


the  voluptuous  mollitereresciticy 
of  a womanbodyrooted  roundly  soft 
breast 
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three  dimensional  dogma  . . . 


?!  ? f ! $ Wait!  Don’t  hit  me  until  1 put  up  my 
hands!  Besides,  let’s  not  fight  at  all;  it’s  not 
* civilized,  and  it  certainly  won’t  get  us  any- 
where, nor  prove  anything  (except,  perhaps,  who  is 
the  stronger  of  us).  Let’s  settle  our  differences  by 
debate.  After  all,  our  argument  isn’t  a question  of 
honor.  After  all,  1 didn’t  jostle  your  drink  or  call 
your  date  a slut.  After  all. 

A debate’s  fair,  isn’t  it?  Nest  pas?  Oui? 

Merci.  C’est  entendu. 


iar  typographical  structure  of  this  poem,  a struc- 
ture meant  to  simulate  a three  dimensional  mass, 
and  which  endeavors,  in  itself,  to  convey  definite 
sculptural  feeling  besides  and  above  the  philoso- 
phical implications  of  its  text.  It  is  probably  this 
structure  which  is  the  main  hinderance  to  your  ap- 
preciation of  three  dimensional  dogma.  Once  you 
have  an  understanding  of  the  function  of  this  struc- 
ture, an  approach  to  full  appreciation  of  the  poem 
will  be  quite  simple. 


RESOLVED:  three  dimensional  dogma  is  either 
one,  some,  or  all  of  the  following  — unintelligible, 
damn  funny,  an  insincere  fraud,  an  insult  to  a sane 
mind. 

Affirmative:  John  Q.  Public. 

Negative:  the  author. 

NEGATIVE  BRIEF: 

Three  dimensional  dogma  was  written  after  sev- 
eral months  of  sober  reflection  concerning  aesthetics 
(and  particularly  sculpture),  its  word  choice,  and 
its  rather  unusual  typographical  structure.  Many 
books  were  read  during  this  time  including  Ezra 
Pound’s  Gaudier  Brezeska  and  Dewey's  Art  as  Ex- 
perience. It  represents  my  conclusions  as  to  the  scope 
and  nature  of  sculpture  intrinsic  and  of  the  sculp 
tural  experience. 

The  poem  had  to  be  written  impersonally,  care- 
fully and  methodically,  for  its  thesis  was  didactic 
and  its  physical  structure  exacting,  but  a certain 
passion,  a naively  sensuous  pleasure  in  words  beau- 
tiful for  their  own  sake,  was  infused  into  it.  This 
element  of  warmth  and  passion  was  meant  to  ap- 
proximate the  sensuous  element  present  in  even  the 
most  abstract  sclupture. 

Just  as  the  painter  selects  his  colors  in  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  to  be  painted  (pastel  shades 
for  a beautiful  woman;  drab  blues  and  grays  for  a 
painting  of  social  protest),  so  I selected  the  pecul- 


Sculpture is  the  most  frigid  of  the  arts;  its  ap- 
peal is  primarily  to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the 
senses.  Thus,  effort  was  made  to  make  the  poems 
congruent  to  its  subject.  Its  appeal  is  mainly  an  in- 
tellectual one,  scluptural  rather  than  musical,  and 
lies  in  the  formal  relationships  inherent  in  the  physi- 
cal structure,  the  wordage,  and  the  implications  of 
the  thesis.  Appreciation  of  the  poem  (I  read  some- 
thing like  this  somewhere  .somewhen,  but  I forget 
where  and  when),  and  indeed  of  any  creative  work, 
lies  in  the  perception  of  these  formal  relationships. 
Thus  in  music,  appreciation  depends  upon  the  per- 
ception of  relationships  between  notes,  upon  recog- 
nition of  formal  chord,  syncopatic,  and  like  rela- 
tionships. In  sculpture,  it  depends  up  the  perception 
or  recognition  of  formal  relationships  and  balances 
between  masses  and  the  lines  formed  by  these 
masses.  It  is  this  latter  quality  which  this  poem  tries 
to  convey. 

To  illustrate.  The  first  two  couplet-like  forms  of 
the  poem,  beginning  respectively  ”...  in  sculp- 
ture,” and  “ a three  dimensional,'  are  almost  ex- 
actly alike  in  shape,  and  balance  and  complement 
each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  page,  empha- 
sizing the  balance  and  complement  in  their  text,  and 
in  sculpture  itself.  Similar  relationships  abound  all 

continued  on  page  24 
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Reggie  and  the  Bear 

by  Harry  C.  Archer 


CAN’T  help  it  if  you  don’t  like  Carl,  stated 
Trudy.  “I  do.” 

"Y  ou  mean  Carl?  I asked  increduously. 
“Why  not?  He’s  been  through  the  African  jun- 
gles, explored  the  Gobi  desert  and,”  addressing 
the  great  out  of  doors,  “he’s  not  bad  looking  at 
all.” 

Oh,  women,  women,”  I murmured. 

I couldn’t  understand  it.  I had  proved  my  mettle, 
my  sterling  qualities  by  reaching  the  semi-finals  in 

the  blindfolded  - egg  - in  - 
spoon  race  and  now  Tru- 
dy not  only  intimated,  but 
told  me  outright  that  she 
preferred  a man  that  had 
proved  himself  a bounder 
and  a waster  by  openly 
admitting  that  he  spent  all 
his  spare  time  killing  dumb 
animals. 

I turned  to  go  to  my 
cabin  and  shuddered 
slightly  as  I remembered  the  evening  that  I had  seen 
Trudy  and  Carl  standing  by  the  lake.  They  had 
been  standing  close  together  — he  with  a faraway 
look  in  his  eyes,  stroking  that  ridiculous  mustache 
of  his,  she  looking  at  him  in  dreamy  admiration.  The 
conversation  had  gone  something  like  this: 

“Carl.” 

“Yes,  m’dear?” 

“What  are  you  thinking  about?” 

“Oh,  nothing.” 

“No,  do  tell  me,  Carl.” 

“Well,  every  time  I see  a sunset  like  that  I think 
of  the  days  1 spent  in  northern  China.” 

‘‘Oh,  Carl,  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

I had  but  one  person  to  whom  I could  turn  in  my 
moment  of  need  . . . H.  Cecil  Frismuth  who  was 
sharing  my  cabin  at  Lake  Manichuchi  in  Maine.  One 
can  tell  by  his  name  that  he  isn  t an  ordinary  sort 
of  chap. 

I told  him  my  woes,  bared  my  soul,  and  otherwise 
laid  the  cards  on  the  table.  “And  now,”  I asked  him,  • 
"what  would  yo  do?” 

“You  wish  my  opinion?” 

“Right-o.  ” 

“Unbiased  and  straightforward?” 


“Absolutely.” 

Reggie,  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der in  a fatherly  way.  I remembered  that  it  was  a 
fatherly  way,  because  my  pater  had  acted  like  that 
when  I had  insisted  that  Exodus  was  a sure  shot  in 
the  fourth  at  the  Derby.  Not,  my  father  had  in- 
formed me,  that  Exodus  wasn’t  a good  horse,  but 
. . . well,  anyway,  “Reggie,”  he  said,  “have  a 
drink. 

1 had  reached  23  without  having  had  a drink.  My 
departed  mother  had 
made  me  promise  that  I 
wouldn  t touch  a drop  be- 
fore I was  either  21  or  3 1 . 

1 couldn’t  remember 
which,  but  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  1 had  remained 
a teetotaler.  Now,  howev- 
er, I thought  I might  ob- 
tain a mother’s  forgive- 
ness. I raised  my  eyes 
heavenward  and  fancied  I 
heard  a far  off  voice  say,  “Go  to  it,  son.” 

I went  to  the  nearest  bar  and  told  the  chap  in  the 
white  coat  the  circumstances.  1 must  admit  that  the 
American  bar  tenders  are  helpful  to  the  wanderer. 
He  advised  that  I take  one  of  everything;  then  I’d 
be  sure  to  find  something  1 liked.  After  assuring 
him  that  the  third  and  eighth  drinks  had  impressed 
me  very  favorably,  I began  to  take  stock  in  my  sur- 
roundings. 

When  I had  first  come  in  the  patrons  of  the  place 
had  seemed  a bit  on  the  caloused  side  of  things,  but 
now  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  I saw  how  I had 
wronged  them. 

“Nice  weather  we  re  having,  I remarked  to  one 
chap. 

“It  sure  is,”  he  replied. 

That  was  more  than  my  pride  could  stand.  Fight- 
ing blood  began  to  surge  through  my  veins.  I felt 
sorry  for  the  fellow,  but  the  honor  of  the  Clarkes 
must  be  upheld.  Quickly  estimating  the  range,  I 
tossed  a decanter  and  three  oranges  at  him.  We 
came  to  blows.  I led  with  a left  to  the  jaw  and  fol- 
lowed with  a few  short  jabs  to  the  stomach.  Then  I 
experienced  the  old  sensation  of  being  lifted  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants.  A cool  breeze  rushed  past  and  I 

continued  on  page  31 
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King  Cole 

• 

Ail  Exclusive  Interview  with  Cole  Porter  for 
the  Revieiv  hv  George  Hoffman  ami 
Sandy  Manheimer. 

• 

Ole  “King  Cole  was  a merry  old  soul 
And  a merry  old  soul  was  he. 

He  wrote  the  music  for  "Anything  Goes, 

And  also  for  “Jubilee.” 

• 

AND  that’s  not  the  half  of  it.  Cole  Porter,  a 
dapper  Broadway  music  writer,  former  French 
Legionnaire,  graduate  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
Universities,  finds  that  life  in  the  music  world  be- 
gins at  forty-three.  Not  that  Mr.  Porter  is  a shoot- 
ing-star in  Tin  Pan  Alley.  His  constant  stream  of 
sensional  music  hits  since  his  “ Fifty  Million  French- 
men eight  years  ago  disproves  this  theory.  Rather, 
as  good  wine,  Mr.  Porter  seems  to  be  improving 
with  age. 

“ Say,  fellows,  exclaimed  Cole  Porter  as  we  be- 
gan our  interview,  “I’m  going  to  attack  Hollywood 
next  month.  Not  physically,  he  assured  us,  but 
with  a view  of  lending  his  popular  talents  to  the  pro- 
duction of  one  screen  musical  comedy  within  the 
coming  year.  When  he  does  get  to  the  movie,  col- 


Portrait  by  Hal  Phyfe 


ony,  they  will  know  him  as  the  man  who  wrote  the 
words  and  music  for  “Fifty  Million  Frenchmen,” 
“The  New  Yorkers,”  "Gay  Divorcee,”  “Anything 
Goes,”  and  “ Jubilee  — outstanding  of  which  are 
“Love  for  Sale,”  “Night  and  Day,”  “ I Get  a Kick 
Out  of  You,”  “You’re  the  Top,”  and  “Why 
Should  n’t  I.” 

Believe  it  or  not  (pardon  us,  Mr.  Ripley)  King 
Cole  was  slated  by  his  family  to  carry  on  the  long 
line  of  lawyers  in  the  Porter  family.  After  prepping 
at  Worchester  and  spending  his  undergraduate  years 
at  Yale,  Cole  was  packed  off  to  Harvard  Law.  Then 
his  ego  got  the  best  of  him;  and,  with  the  general 
consent  of  his  ex-professors,  he  entered  Harvard 
Music  College. 

But  Broadway  was  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  him 
as  one  of  her  own,  and  the  young  writer  had  liter- 
ally yet  to  prove  his  worth  under  fire  and  steel.  But 
youth  must  be  served,  decided  this  romantic.  The 
French  Foreign  Legion  was  then  stirring  the  imagin- 
ations of  adventure  seekers  by  their  daring  exploits 
in  the  European  war.  So  the  staid,  stolid,  line  of 
Porters,  lawyers  all  for  generations,  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  that  son  Cole  had  cast  his  lot  with 
these  soldiers  of  fortune. 

Did  he  get  adventure?  “Well,  remarked  Mr. 
Porter,  “since  then  I have  searched  through  France 
for  some  of  my  war  comrades,  but  found  not  a sin- 
gle one.” 

Twenty -six  years  old,  shaken  by  the  war,  a fail- 
ure at  law,  he  turned  to  music  and  flopped  at  his 
first  attempt.  “Anything  Goes  ’ and  “Jubilee”  were 
as  yet  undreamed  of.  "The  Gay  Divorcee”  was  a 
wild  fancy,  if  at  all.  “You  re  the  Top  seemed  as 
far  off  as  the  misty  pinnacle  of  Mt.  Olympus. 

For  ten  long  years  Cole  Porter  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship. For  ten  long  years  success  evaded  him, 
and  this  scion  of  a wealthy  family,  now  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  was  just  a song-plugger  who  knew 
Broadway  only  as  a street. 

Then  the  inevitable  happened.  With  New  York 
at  its  maddest  in  a great  bull  era  in  1928  the  en- 
tertainment world  was  startled  by  a new  musical 
production,  “Fifty  Million  Frenchmen.  It  proved 
a success  overnight  because  of  its  unique  score.  The 
songs  were  written  by  none  other  than  Cole  Porter. 
Like  a snowball  rolling  down  hill,  his  name  grew 
larger  with  every  turn. 

“My  next  show  contains  my  favorite  song,”  rem- 
inisced Mr.  Porter.  “Of  all  the  pieces  I have  writ- 
ten “Love  for  Sale”  from  “The  New  Yorkers”  is 

continued  on  page  19 
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for  pine  or  cigarettes 


• Meet  Edgeworth  Junior— the  new  double-duty  tobacco  by  the 
makers  of  Edgeworth!  All  the  quality  and  rich  flavor  of  the  world- 
famous  Edgeworth  in  an  extremely  mild,  light,  free-burning  pipe 
and  cigarette  combmation. 

If  you  are  now  using  a tobacco  suitable  for  both  pipe  and  ciga- 
rettes, here’s  your  chance  to  get  Edgeworth  quality  in  the  form  of 
tobacco  you  like  best.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  remain  unchanged  for  regular  Edgeworth  fans. 

We  predict  Edgeworth  Junior  will  meet  YOUR  specifications  for 
a perfect  double-duty— pipe  and  cigarette— tobacco.  Thousands  of 
new  pipe  smokers  will  join  the  Edgeworth  ranks  with  Edgeworth 
Junior.  Try  it— today— and  enjoy  a new,  delightfully  mild  smoke. 
Larus  & Brother  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Tobacconists  since  1877. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
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THE  TOBACCO  YOU  YE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR 
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The  Apple  Polisher 

Campus  Enemy  Number  Three * 


YOU  know  the  apple-polisher 
the  moment  he  beams  his 
coy.  please  - sir  - may  - I - 
talk  - sir  smile  at  the  prof,  and, 
fondling  every  loud  word, 
makes  his  irrelevant  remarks  in 
grave  seriousness.  He  is  most 
unselfish,  welcoming  any 
chance  of  passing  on  to  his  fel- 
lows — oh.  and,  incidentally, 
of  course,  to  the  instructor  — 
his  store  of  wisdom  and  point- 
less questions. 

In  grade  school  he  was  Teach- 
er's Pet,  in  high  school  the 
Clever  Boy  and,  though  he 
can  never  get  it  into  his  rather 
soft  brain,  in  college  he  is  a 
Painful  Boil.  His  outwardly  in- 
tense interest  in  anything  will 
keep  a harassed  instructor  ex- 
plaining until  well  after  the 
hour  is  up,  while  his  classmates 
sit  still  and  curse  to  themselves. 

He  takes  care  to  find  a seat  at 
the  front  of  the  classroom,  if  he 
can,  so  that  his  soul  and  the 
teacher's  may  throb  together  in 
more  perfect  harmony.  i® 

His  glib  tongue  trills  out  moronic  noise 
on  any  topic.  Spare  evenings  he  spends,  in  h 
ever  he  can  find  in  the  date  line.  The  societ 
The  glorious  thing  about  the  apple-poli 
out,  his  average  isn't  half  as  good  as  yours. 


MALLOV 


s of  great  volume  at  remarkable  speed,  and 
is  ingratiating  way,  in  the  company  of  who- 
y of  men  he  shuns  because  they  shun  him. 
slier  is  that  when  semester  grades  do  come 


*Permission  to  augment  this  series  will  be  given  by  the  “Review”  to  any  other  campus  publication  if  requested.  To 
date  the  idea  has  been  borrowed,  without  permission  — without  even  a request. 
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King  Cole 

continued  from  page  15 

my  fondest  memory.” 

Maybe  so,  Mr.  Porter,  but  we  collegiates  best 
remember  and  admire  your  later  hits  from  The 
Gay  Divorcee,”  “Anything  Goes,”  and  “Jubilee. 
Such  numbers  as  “Night  and  Day,”  “You’re  the 
Top,”  “I  Get  a Kick  Out  of  You,”  and  “Why 
Shouldn’t  I are  still  among  our  ballroom  favor- 
ites. 

“How  about  telling  us  something  about  Jubilee  , 
we  begged.  “ ‘Jubilee’,”  parried  Mr.  Porter  with  a 
raised  smile,  “well,  I wrote  that  on  a trip  around 
the  world.  Moss  Hart,  who  writes  my  plays,  went 
with  me  so  we  could  collaborate  far  away  from  the 
confusion  of  former  works.  Thank  God!,  thought  I, 
when  we  reached  Zanzibar.  But  one  afternoon  when 
we  were  having  a drink  in  an  old  hotel,  some  ivory 
traders  came  in  for  their  afternoon  refreshments  and 
sat  down  by  an  old  phonograph.  Of  all  the  pieces 
they  had  to  pick  from,  they  chose  “You’re  the 
Top.” 

“Jubilee,”  an  instant  success  since  its  opening 
late  this  October,  contains  the  one  hidden  flaw  in 
Mr.  Porter’s  music.  Hidden,  we  maintain,  because 
though  many  like  “A  Picture  of  Me  Without  You,” 
the  composer  can’t  hear  it  without  becoming  slightly 
nauseous. 

The  interview  was  almost  over,  but  we  still  had 
to  learn  how  this  king  of  song-writers  wrote  his  mu- 
sic. Mr.  Porter  explained  his  method  of  writing.  It 
resembled  a Rube  Goldberg  invention. 

“First,  1 read  the  play  and  pick  out  the  best 
places  to  write  songs.  Then  I choose  a point  for  the 
climax,  write  the  words  backwards,  and  then  write 
the  music.” 

Using  such  a system  he  has  composed  for  his 
new  show  such  numbers  as  “Why  Shouldn’t  I,”  “Me 
and  Marie,”  “Begin  the  Beguine,”  “Just  One  of 
Those  Things,”  “When  Love  Comes  Your  Way, 
“The  Kling  Kling  Bird  on  the  Divy  Divy  Tree,”  and 
What  a Nice  Municipal  Park.”  He  attempted  to 
make  them  of  such  a nature  that  their  popularity 
would  be  confined  to  the  stage. 

We  fear,  Mr.  Porter,  that  despite  all  your  efforts 
the  public  still  will  want  to  hear  your  latest  crea- 
tions. 


Phone  2083 

for  any  type  of 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING 
REPAIRS  or  NEW  WORK 

Wm.  Bornstein,  Inc. 

1000  W.  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

ALFRED  BORNSTEIN,  ’37 


Exclusively 

“SILVER  BROOK”  ANTHRACITE 

Have  You  Tried  This  Super  Fuel ? 
Phone  1700 

ARTIFICIAL  ICE  CO. 

Second  and  New  Streets 


ARBOGAST  and 
BASTIAN  CO. 

MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

Allentown,  Pa. 


My  Goodness 

The  spinster,  shocked  by  the  language  used  by  the 
two  men  repairing  telephone  wires  near  her  house, 
wrote  to  the  company  to  complain.  The  foreman  was 
ordered  to  report  the  happening  to  his  superior. 

"Me  and  Bill  Winterbottom  were  on  this  job,”  he 
reported.  “I  was  upon  the  telephone  pole  and  acci- 
dentally let  hot  lead  fall  on  Bill  and  it  went  down 
his  neck.  Then  he  called  up  to  me,  ‘You  really  must 
be  more  careful,  Harry’.’’ 

— Exchange 
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Mrs.  Haring  Is  Getting  Old 

continued  from  page  8 

What  there  was  within  her  that  made  her  cry  as 
easily  as  she  smiled  she  could  not  guess;  she  feared 
it  was  part  of  an  emotional  decay  within  her  body. 
To  ease  her  nerves  she  stroked  the  back  of  one 
hand  with  the  thumb  of  the  other. 

It  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  bound  of  his  steps 
on  the  stone  flight  leading  to  the  wide  open  porch 
of  the  Home  shortly  after  three.  He  was  with  her 
almost  before  she  could  turn  in  her  chair  to  greet 
him  and  offer  the  delicate  skin  of  her  cheek  to  be 
kissed.  Harvey  seemed  always  anxious  to  reach  her 
side,  yet  he  always  seemed  anxious  to  be  away  again, 
as  if  she  were  a stop  light  on  the  highway  he  was 
traveling.  A sudden  spate  of  questions  caught  her 
unprepared,  questions  about  her  health  and  happi- 
ness, about  her  daily  life,  about  her  sister,  about  her 
friends.  She  should  have  met  them  easily,  but  they 
caused  her  trouble.  Even  the  ordinary  courtesies  of 
speech  she  could  not  handle  without  effort.  It  was 
acutely  painful  to  stammer  over  such  trifles. 

Now  Harvey  was  talking  again.  “I’m  going  to 
Europe  next  month.  The  firm  is  sending  me  over  to 
study  the  Norwegian  housing  programs.  I’ll  be  gone 
for  a year  perhaps,  all  expenses  paid.” 

“Are  you?  That’s  nice.”  It  was  disconcerting,  the 
insanity  of  her  speech.  But  he  was  still  in  high  school, 
how  could  he  travel  alone  in  Europe.  “What  grade 
are  you  in  now,  Harvey?” 

“Grade?  Oh,  I’m  not  in  any  grade  any  more,  un- 
less it’s  the  twenty-five  dollar  a week  grade.” 

Of  course,  he  had  finished  college  many  years 
ago.  The  conversation  was  getting  away  from  her; 
she  had  to  say  something  safe. 

“How  tall  are  you  now,  Harvey?” 

“I’m  still  six  feet  and  two  inches.  I haven’t  grown 
much  since  I was  sixteen.  But  you  ought  to  see  my 
kid  brother  — the  way  he’s  shooting  up  I’m  afraid 
he’s  going  to  be  a bigger  man  than  I in  short  or- 
der.” 

Things  were  getting  easier.  His  brother's  name 
was  William,  a handsome  young  fellow  whom  she 
hadn’t  seen  since  the  Haring  home  was  sold.  “And 
how  is  William? 

He’s  fine,  Mrs.  Haring,  and  doing  very  well  in 
school.  We  hope  that  he  11  get  a scholarship  to  Le- 


high or  Lafayette  this  fall.” 

“My,  but  that’s  nice.  And  tell  me  about  your 
mother  and  father.” 

"Why,  dad’s  all  right  . . . but  mother  is  dead. 
She  died,  you  know,  when  I was  a senior  at  college. 

There  it  was.  She  knew  it.  She  was  a blundering 
old  woman.  Like  a deep-etched  picture  she  saw  Har- 
very’s  face  when  he  had  told  her  of  the  tragedy, 
the  lines  about  his  mouth,  and  the  way  his  eyes  had 
gone  suddenly  gray  and  dull.  That  was  a long  time 
ago,  but  the  still  suffering  had  cut  deep.  What  had 
caused  her  to  speak  without  thinking,  to  scrape  a 
wound  that  had  not  closed?  Or  had  she  spoken 
heedlessly?  . . . She  had  forgotten  that  his  mother 
had  died. 

There  was  cause  for  crying  this  time,  and  she 
cried  silently,  looking  out  the  square  window  of  her 
room.  I had  better  die  and  quickly;  I am  sick  of  this 
life. 

The  young  man  squirmed  in  his  chair  because  he 
was  uncomfortable.  “Please  don’t  cry,  Mrs.  Haring. 
I know  how  you  feel  about  mother,  but  we  can’t 
do  much  good  by  crying.  Let’s  talk  of  pleasanter 
things.” 

Th  ere  was  little  point  in  talking  any  more,  and 
both  knew  it.  Harvey  rose,  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  explained  that  he  had  better  leave  if  he 
were  to  catch  the  three  forty-five  train.  A confused 
kiss  — he  was  gone.  Old  Mrs.  Haring  continued  to 
cry  without  sounds  or  sobs,  striking  the  palm  of  her 
hand  against  the  smooth  arm  of  the  chair  in  futile 
gesture. 

When  her  eyes  were  dry  she  walked  to  the  in- 
firmary to  visit  Mrs.  Maloney,  who  had  been  taken 
down  with  the  grippe.  Mrs.  Maloney  was  staring  at 
the  ceiling,  a pose  she  always  struck  when  some  one 
entered  the  room.  She  never  turned  her  head  until 
she  had  been  spoken  to  rather  loudly. 

“It’s  a miserable,  cloudy  day,”  said  Mrs.  Haring. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Maloney,  “but  it’s  not  too 
miserable  for  the  superintendent  to  talk  to  her  boy- 
friend across  the  fence.  I can  see  her  from  my  win- 
dow.” 

“You  can?”  said  Mrs.  Haring,  and  rose  to  look. 
“There  she  is,  flirting  like  a sixteen-year-old.  Well, 
she  doesn’t  look  like  a sixteen-year-old  to  me;  she 
looks  like  a plain  damn  fool!” 
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My  Geometric  Love 

I 

Oh,  I love  my  love  with  a rounded-out  love 
With  the  love  of  a cyclic  line, 

And  I think  that  my  love  is  a very  true  love. 
For  a pi  r2  love  is  mine. 

“A  circular  love,’’  said  I to  my  dove, 

“Is  the  encompassing,  endless  kind.’ 

“So?”  she  said,  and  tossed  her  head. 


II 

Oh,  1 love  my  love  with  triangular  love 
With  a love  of  good  points  three, 

And  this  sort  of  love  is  a splendid  love 

“There’s  nothing  like  love,”  I said  to  my  dove 

One-plus-two  sides  for  me. 

“Of  the  one-half  b.h  type.” 

“Pooh!  she  said,  and  cut  me  dead. 


in 

Oh,  I love  my  love  with  a right-angled  love 
With  the  passion  of  a square, 

Four  sides  to  a love  make  an  upright  love 
Boxed  up,  honest  and  fair. 

“Now  a rectangular  love,”  I said  to  my  dove, 
“Is  a well-built  love,  you  11  find.” 

“Yes?”  said  she,  annoyingly. 


IV 

Oh,  I love  my  love  with  a solid  love 
With  a length,  a depth,  and  a height; 
Three-dimensional  love  is  the  firmest  love, 

A fervor  of  massive  might. 

“Substantial  love,”  I announced  to  my  dove. 
“That’s  love,  deep,  sound  and  ripe.” 

“How  you  talk!”  said  she,  kissing  me. 

J.  Q- 


"IS  THERE  A DOCTOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE?" 


THE  dame  doesn’t  need  a doctor. 

Just  let  the  hero  clean  out  his 
gassy  briar  and  send  out  for  a tin  of 
the  tobacco  that’s  swell  to  smell  and 
cooler  to  smoke — and  let  the  play 
go  on  to  a happy  end.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  the  mildest,  pleasantest 
blend  of  well-aged  Kentucky  Bur- 
leys ever  offered  to  men  who  like 
pipes  but  dislike  pipe-nip.  Exagger- 
ation? Can’t  he — sales  growth  says 
it’s  simple  truth.  Try  a tin  kept  fresh 
in  heavy  gold  foil  and  rave  with  us. 


Brown  & Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.W-5  1 2 


SmokinoTobacco 

f>IPe*N8  CIGARETTES 


SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 


....  FREE 
BOOKLET 

tells  bow  to  make 
your  pipe  taste 
better,  sweeter. 
Write  for  a copy. 


take  care  ■ 

hour  pipe 
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I Firmly  Resolve  . . . 

continued  from  page  11 

Doc  just  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  introduces 
himself,  and  lets  by-gones  be  by-gones. 

“These  two  additions  of  mine,’  explained  Old 
Doc  when  I first  spoke  to  him,  'are  brief  transi- 
tional forms  that  evolved  from  the  preceding  domin- 
ant primate  type,  undoubtedly  in  times  of  plenty, 
but  that  in  turn  quickly  evolved  into  the  succeeding 
race  because  of  the  inability  to  survive  in  its  ordin- 
ary boon  doggling  form  which  is  incapable  of  meet- 
ing conditions  requiring  physical  exertion  or  men- 
tal effort.  This,  incidentally,  explains  the  predom- 
inence  of  New  Year  s Resolutionists  during  prosper- 
ous years  only. 

“In  answer  to  your  queries  as  to  the  status  of  mod- 
ern New  Year’s  Resolutionists,  continued  Old  Doc 
although  I really  asked  for  the  time  of  day,  “I  must 
say  that  years  of  research  on  my  part  has  revealed 
that  those  you  see  in  these  years  are  identical  to 
either  the  Ancient  New  Year’s  Resolutionist,  Eoan- 
thropus  new  year’s  resolutionistus  — from  the  Greek 
eos  meaning  dawn  — or  to  the  Recent  New  Year’s 
Resolutionist,  Homo  new  year’s  resolutionistus.  In 
other  words,  the  modern  varieties  are,  by  a prank  of 
Nature,  reversions  to  the  original  primitive  forms, 
even  as  th  ose  freaks  who  are  born  with  tails  are 
carry-overs  from  millions  of  years  back.  That  is, 
New  Year’s  Resolutionists  living  today  are  really 
not  of  the  race  Homo  sapiens  but  are  of  the  race 
Eoanthropus  new  year’s  resolutionistus  or  H omo 
new  year’s  resolutionistus.  But  to  distinguish  between 
the  modern  progney  and  their  two  original  stocks. 
I’ve  conveniently  nicknamed  the  varieties  of  the  last 
1 5,000  years  — — including  today  — as  Homo  saps. 

“I  have  a series  of  photographs,  that  will  prove 
my  point,  continued  Old  Doc  as  he  took  from  his 
desk  a paper  on  which  was  shown  a full  front  and 
a profile  of  a man's  face.  “Now,  whereas  my  wife  is 
a normal  human,  at  least  to  the  extents  and  pur- 
poses of  the  point  being  discussed,  the  man  in  the 
photographs  — her  brother  — is  a pure  Homo  saps, 
habitat  Leavenworth,  1928-38,  of  the  species  Eoan 
thropus  new  year’s  resolutionistus.  This  rare  and  an- 
tique type  constitutes  the  New  Year’s  Resolutionists 
who  not  only  make  pledges  but  keep  them.  At  birth, 
this  classification  is  recognizable  by  the  existance  of 
a very  thick  skull,  flat  verticle  forehead,  space  for 
last  molars,  and  lenthy  arms,  all  of  which  are  pres- 
ent in  my  exhibit  on  the  left.  A less  practical  expose 
may  be  performed  by  opening  the  skull  of  an  in- 

continued  on  page  28 


Current  History  Note 


1 st — Have  you  heard  how  a bustle  and  an  his- 
torical romance  are  alike? 

2nd — “No,  how?” 

1st — “Both  are  fictitious  tales,  based  on  stern 
reality.’’ 

— Exchange 

9 

I wish  I were  a kangaroo 
Despite  his  funny  stances; 

I’d  have  a place  to  put  the  junk 
My  girl  brings  to  the  dances. 

— Panther 

• 

Who  to  Place? 

Bookie — I ve  got  a hunch  on  Burlesque  Queen  in 
this  race. 

Spectator — To  win? 

Bookie — No;  just  to  show. 

— Punch  Bowl 
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Older  Than  Golf 

continued  from  page  10 

is  held  toward  or  away  from  the  player.  No  wrist 
motion  is  necessary  to  produce  the  curved  path  of 
the  bowl.  Its  entire  progress  is  governed  by  speed 
and  bias. 

The  last  player  of  each  team  is  designated  as  the 
“skip.”  He  directs  the  play  from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  rink.  Thus,  he  may  command  his  teammates 
to  play  a draw  to  the  jack,  a running  shot  to  knock 
out  an  opponent  bowl,  or,  perhaps,  a forceful  shot 
to  strike  the  jack  and  move  it  to  a more  favorable 
position.  The  skip  may  ask  his  mates  to  bowl  either 
a right  or  left  arc,  depending  upon  the  position  of 
the  bowls  near  the  jack.  The  skip  bowls  last  and  the 
third  man  acts  as  a skip  for  him. 

After  finishing  one  inning  or  “end,”  the  players 
bowl  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  rink.  When  the 
designated  innings  (usually  15,  18,  or  21)  have 

been  played,  the  final  score  is  taken. 

So  what?  you  ask.  Well,  just  this.  Bowling  on  the 
Green  is  a game  about  which  we  know  little.  We’ve 
all  heard  of  it,  and  wondered,  perhaps,  just  what 
sort  of  sport  it  was.  It  sounds  like  an  ancient  game, 
so  we  dismiss  any  further  thoughts  about  it. 

Lawn  bowling  is  an  old,  but  not  a dormant  game. 
In  this  country  there  are  several  hundred  greens,  a 
Lawn  Bowling  Association,  and  an  annual  National 
Tournament.  Each  year,  there  is  a noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  participants.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  watch  its  growth  in  a particular  locality.  One 
makeshift  green  attracting  a handful  of  players  may 
soon  be  replaced  by  several  well-made  and  well- 
kept  greens  upon  which  hundreds  gather  for  re- 
creation. 

It  is  true  that  the  sport  is  attractive  to  older  peo- 
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pie,  mainly  because  it  affords  competition,  amuse- 
ment, and  exercise  not  too  strenuous  for  those  whose 
days  in  the  backfield  are  at  an  end.  Women  as  well 
as  men  play,  and  in  many  cases  have  attained  ex- 
ceptional skill. 

The  game  looks  easy,  but  — just  try  it!  Real  skill 
is  not  apparent  to  the  onlooker,  and,  even  to  play- 
ers, the  inexperienced  are  not  obviously  poor.  In- 
deed, there  is  much  of  what  is  proverbially  called 
“beginners’  luck.’’  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  when  playing  to  win  at  a game  of  bowls. 

Most  important  are  stance  and  delivery.  Shots 
should  be  “well  laid  down,  or  rolled  from  the  fing- 
ers while  the  hand  is  close  to  the  ground  so  that 
the  bowl  will  progress  evenly,  wobbling  and  bump- 
ing kept  at  a minimum.  Players  must  know  the  green 
so  that  their  shots  will  not  be  “too  thin  or  too  wide. 
(These  terms  explain  shots  that  have  been  aimed  at 
too  slight  or  too  great  an  angle.) 

Lawn  Bowling  is  not  a game  primarily  for  team 
competition,  although  in  America  this  variation  is 
popular.  Singles  and  doubles  competitions  are  the 
traditional  forms.  Here  individual  skill  is  exhibited 
and,  through  tournaments,  champions  are  crowned. 
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three  dimensional  dogma 

continued  from  page  13 

through  the  poem. 

At  this  point,  a glossary  might  not  be  amiss,  for 
a large  part  of  the  emotional  impact  of  the  poem 
is  dependent  upon  its  persistent  delight  in  the  ec- 
stasy inherent  in  the  mouthing  of  pollysyllabic  mel- 
lifluencies. 

cogicalipigmutation : the  complete  creative  process 
of  painting.  Thus,  cogi,  from  cogitate;  cali,  from 
caligraphy;  pig,  from  pigment;  and  mutation, 
Latin,  to  change. 

buddaprofunditive:  profound  and  mystical  as 

Budda. 

soul:  archaic  Victorian  noun;  meaning  obscure,  but 
has  to  do  with  what  are  known  as  the  spiritual, 
rational  and  immortal  elements  in  man. 
combustation : combustion,  but  combustation  sounds 
better. 

mollitercresciticy : molliter  and  crescit  are  Latin. 

This  exquisite  expression  has  no  exact  English 
equivalent,  and  means,  roughly,  to  mature  or 
grow,  easily  or  voluptuously. 

Although  scultpure  is  primarily  cold  and  formal, 
it  always,  as  stressed  above,  contains  sensual  ele- 
ments. They  may  be  present  in  surface  qualities  of 
the  glistening  stone  or  the  polished  wood,  or  they 
may  be  of  an  erotic  nature  (in  many  nudes),  or, 
finally,  present  only  in  the  feverish  frigidity  of  a 
mind  passionately  perceiving  formal  relationships. 
Thus,  in  three  dimensional  dogma,  all  five  senses 
are  catalogued:  fruit  (taste);  paint  (sight);  music 
(hearing);  roses  (scent);  breast  (touch). 

* * * * 

1 hope  that  by  this  time  I have  proven  to  you  that 
three  dimensional  dogma  is  neither  unintelligible, 
damn  funny,  an  insincere  fraud,  nor  a product  of  a 
diseased  mind.  Read  it  again.  Read  it  slowly.  Dis- 
tinctly. Aloud.  Seek  out  its  subtleties,  and  combine 
them.  I think  you  can  grow  to  like  it. 

• 

Life 

My  kitty  has  gone  a-gallivanting; 

1 don’t  know  where  she’s  at. 

Curse  this  city 
That  lured  my  kitty — 

By  dawn  she  11  be  a cat. 

—Pell-Mell 
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Whose  Business? 

continued  froim  page  9 

diagnosis.  Many  supposedly  reputable  houses  put  out 
products  that  are  definitely  injurious,  yet  the  own- 
ers of  the  business  feel,  presumably,  no  stabs  of 
conscience  and  are  not  condemned  by  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Under  the  sway  of  business  the  law  is  perverted. 
In  order  to  defend  frequently  illegal  practices  staffs 
of  highly-paid  lawyers  are  necessary  allies  of  bus- 
iness men.  The  steady  decline  of  the  integrity  of 
the  legal  profession  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  par- 
allel development  of  big  business.  Not  only  are 
loop-holes  studiously  sought  out  in  existing  law  — 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  at  large  — but  law- 
making bodies  are  controlled  and  corrupted  by 
business.  Yet  these  men  who  defy  the  law  and  per- 
vert law-making  are  not  regarded  as  the  renegades 
they  really  are.  The  lawyers  who  sacrifice  their  pro- 
fessional self-respect  in  order  to  act  as  partners-in- 
crime  are  not  shunned.  It  is  all  part  of  the  game  of 
profit-making  that  knows  no  rules  and  has  no  con- 
science. 

The  engineer  trying  to  improve  the  material  lot 
of  mankind  is  circumvented  by  business.  New  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  producing  are  turned  to 
naught  because  business  as  an  occupation  won’t 
face  the  problem  of  distribution.  When  doctors  get 
together  they  discuss  how  disease  may  best  be  com- 
batted, when  teachers  convene  they  try  to  deter- 
mine improved  methods  of  instructing  students,  but 
when  business  men  hold  their  meetings  do  they  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  socially  sound  methods  of  dis- 
tributing their  products?  Yet  that  is  their  job  — 
producing  and  distributing. 

Most  business  conventions  discuss  bigger  profits 
and  increased  efficiency.  Very  little  time  is  devoted 
to  discussion  of  the  producer  of  their  profits  and  how 
he  may  receive  a just  proportion  of  the  return. 
Many  inventions  are  suppressed  because  their  use, 
though  it  might  aid  large  numbers,  would  impair 
profits.  A razor-blade  that  would  last  a lifetime  is 
said  to  exist,  yet  the  invention  is  kept  concealed. 
The  engineer  can  produce,  we  are  told,  automobile 
engines  that  will  outlast  the  common  products  many 
times;  but  that  would  result  in  slower  turnover  with 
the  attendant  diminution  of  profit,  so  the  consumer 
must  be  satisfied  with  inferior  products,  with  higher 
maintenance  costs,  and  consequent  waste  of  time, 
effort,  and  money  in  order  that  seven  or  eight  per- 
cent be  unfailingly  earned  on  capital.  Thus  is  the 
engineer  cheated  of  his  birthright.  Business,  besides 


having  no  finer  service  of  its  own,  would  seem  to 
poison  all  it  touches. 

Is  there  any  hope?  Must  business  always  remain 
the  socially  indeterminate  institution  that  it  has  been 
and  — to  a slighthly  lesser  extent  — still  is?  Many 
believe  that  corrective  change  is  inevitable.  But 
business  must  first  change  from  an  “occupation  to 
a “profession,"  must  face  its  duties,  assume  respon- 
sibilities, and  do  service.  In  its  present  status,  bus- 
iness, although  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluences on  most  men’s  lives,  shares  very  few  of  civ- 
ilization s burdens. 

The  solution  lies,  I believe,  in  what  Glenn  Frank 
calls  a ‘mass-conscious  capitalism,"  a capitalism  that 
considers  the  wants  of  the  vast  majority,  a business 
that  regards  its  position  more  as  a trust  than  as  a 
chance  to  accumulate  dividends.  According  to  that 
great  educator’s  statistics,  ten  percent  of  American 


business  is  already  operating  under  the  philosophy 
of  the  new  capitalism.  The  program  calls  for  great- 
er production,  wider  distribution,  higher  wages,  and 
smaller  unit  profits.  This  would  mean  no  reduc- 
tion of  gross  profits,  but  would  carry  untold  benefit 
to  the  millions  who  now  are  forced  to  go  without 
the  necessities  and  simple  luxuries  of  life.  All  this 
could  be  accomplished,  in  a word,  if  business  would 
somehow  raise  itself  up  to  the  professional  status — 
with  all  that  implies.  Business  men  must  learn  to  re- 
gard their  position  as  governors  of  the  world’s  stores 
and  factories  as  a position  of  social  trust  to  be  held 
for  public  good  as  well  as  for  private  profit. 

Pawdon  mah  suthin  accent  bu  Ah  jest  drank  from 
a Dixie  cup. 

— Shampain. 
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As  That  Great  Philosopher 
Said  . . . 

THAT  great  philosopher  who  sagely  remarked, 
"There  is  humor  in  even  the  greatest  tragedy," 
certainly  knew  his  vegetables  — as  this  lesser 
philosopher  might  put  it.  Not  that  1 really  ever  did 
hear  of  anyone  who  left  the  above  quotation  to  pos- 
terity. But  someone  must  have  in  the  course  of  the 
years;  that  thereby  and  for  that  reason  alone  makes 
him  great,  and  an  authority  on  the  aforementioned 
vegetables. 

Those  of  you  who  bought  more  than  fifty  shares 
of  Johns-Manville  at  242  and  sold  out  at  10  may 
fail  to  see  the  truth  in  the  above  bit  of  sagacity.  The 
same  for  the  other  100,000,000  American  children 
of  the  depression.  But  take  it  from  a very  good 
friend  of  mine,  a truism  is  a truism,  whether  it  deals 
with  a war,  mathematics,  drama,  or  the  depression. 
This  good  friend  states  her  accurate  observations 
from  an  advantageous  position  behind  a desk  in  the 
FERA  office  at  6 I 0 Washington  Street  in  New  York 
City.  To  those  of  you  who  still  haven't  exchanged 
the  paleozoic  alphabet  learned  in  first  and  second 
grades  for  the  Rooseveltian  system,  the  four  letters 
stand  for  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. 

All  the  preceding  chatter  is  no  more  or  less  than 
an  introduction  to  a series  of  incidents  which,  if 
you're  to  believe  my  most  reliable  friend,  are  authen- 
tic, accurate,  or  — in  brief  — the  Real  McCoy.  She 
further  maintains  they’re  original  and  recent.  1 have 
my  doubts.  But  even  if  they  aren’t,  they’re  worth 
repeating. 

It  seems  that  the  essence  of  my  pseudo-philosph- 
er’s  declaration  was  ably  illustrated  by  an  FERA 
investigator  (paid  $24.50  a week)  who  reported 
that  one  of  the  applicants  for  federal  aid  — a for- 
eigner - — “was  hit  by  an  automobile  and  speaks 
broken  English." 

Another  investigator  (paid  $24.50  a week)  ex- 
ammined  woman  on  top  floor  of  very  simple  inter- 
ior” and  later  "investigated  woman  on  top  floor  of 
very  high  building,  unwilling  type."  Rumors  have  it 
that  the  investigator  is  being  investigated. 

Difficult  situations  were  brought  to  light  by  an 
examiner  (paid  $24.50  a week)  who  believed:  “The 
children  need  thorough  cooking  . . . Also  milk  is 
needed  for  the  baby  and  the  father  is  unable  to 

continued  on  page  29 
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Damn  Clever  People 

On  Mr.  Jones’  return  home  from  China,  where  he 
had  been  for  five  years  on  business,  he  found  his  en- 
tire household  run  to  his  dislike.  The  furniture  was 
arranged  distastefully,  the  food  was  prepared  poorly 
and  everything  in  general  was  wrong.  He  told  his 
wife  that  he  was  displeased,  and  he  also  told  her 
about  his  efficient  “number  one  servant  boy’  in 
China.  After  he  had  spoken  about  him  at  great 
length,  his  wife  suggested  that  he  should  bring  the 
servant  to  America.  Mr.  Jones  proceeded  to  pull  a 
number  of  wires  with  the  immigration  authorities  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Chinaman. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Mrs.  Jones  went  out  for 
the  day  so  that  the  boy  could  have  a free  hand  to 
work.  That  evening  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  came 
home  they  found  the  furniture  rearranged  very  ar- 
tistically. At  dinner  they  had  a number  of  new  dishes, 
which  were  delightfully  prepared.  All  in  all,  they 
were  both  pleased  with  their  new  servant. 

That  night  when  they  went  to  bed  they  found  the 
covers  turned  down  and  their  night  clothes  arranged 
neatly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Everything  seemed 
so  perfect  that  they  both  went  to  sleep  content. 

The  next  morning  around  five  Mrs.  Jones  was 
aroused  by  a gentle  shaking,  and  as  she  sat  up  in 
bed  she  found  the  “number  one  boy”  grinning  at 
her  and  saying,  "Get  up,  missy,  it’s  time  for  you  to 
go  home  now.” 

— Punch  Bowl 
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lament  of  the  violas  and  tubas  is  especially  notice- 
able, giving  an  air  of  meloncholy  to  the  piece.  The 
album  includes  eight  records. 

From  the  great  pen  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  flowed 
the  beautiful  Concerto  in  E Minor  (Opus  64).  Now 
Fritz  Kreisler  accompanied  by  the  Fondon  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  conducted  by  Sir  Fandon  Ronald, 
has  recorded  this  work.  The  beautiful  interpretation 
of  this  great  composition  by  Kreisler  helps  greatly 
to  make  it  immortal.  Victor. 
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fant  which,  if  he’s  an  Eoanthropus  new  year’s  reso- 
lutionist,  will  reveal  a brain  capacity  of  about  850 
cubic  centimeters  rather  than  the  1450  c.  c.  average 
of  humans. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  in  the  case  of  my  bro- 
ther-in-law came  late  in  December  of  1927  when  he 
resolved  that  for  the  coming  year  he’d  not  leave 
the  country  and  would  quit  his  job  as  sailor  on  a 
large  merchant  ship.  On  December  31,  1 92  7,  he  was 
assured  of  observing  the  doctrine  of  his  species  — 
keeping  a New  Year’s  Resolution  — when  the  courts 
sentenced  him  to  1 0 years  at  Leavenworth  for  leav- 
ing his  employee’s  ship  accompanied  by  some  sup- 
posedly permanent  fixtures.  Further  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  his  origin  may  be  seen  in  this  informal 
and  recent  snap-shot  which  shows  him  preparing 
stone  implements  by  breaking  boulders,  even  as  did 
his  ancestors. 

‘Although  it  is  most  extraordinary  to  find  a true 
Homo  saps  of  the  Ancient  order  to  which  my  broth- 
er-in-law belongs — one  who  keeps  his  promises — , 
America  is  overrun  with  approximately  60,000,003 
representatives  of  the  recent  group.  These,  the  kind 


that  not  only  make  New  Year’s  Resolutions  but 
continually  break  them,  are  the  bane  of  civilization, 
the  curse  of  the  nation.  Their  wastefulness  in  using 
time  and  effort  to  record  a childish  list  of  things 
they  won't  do  — but  will  do  — remind  me  of  the 
youth  who  wouldn’t  let  his  right  hand  know  what 
his  left  was  doing;  and  as  a result,  with  his  right 
hand  he  pressed  his  lady  to  himself  to  kiss  her  while 
with  his  left  he  shoved  her  away  until  having  be- 
come exhausted,  could  do  naught  else  but  run  away 
in  despair.  Thus,  by  promises,  the  New  Year’s  Reso- 
lutionists  prepare  themselves  to  taste  of  noble 
things  when  all  along  their  truer  selves  keep  those 
very  things  from  being  realized. 

“Except  for  shorter  arms,  less  distinct  molars,  a 
slightly  convexed  forehead,  and  general  head  varia- 
tions, the  two  varieties  — Ancient  and  Recent  — 
have  much  in  common;  and  gentlemen,  how  com- 
mon! The  restored  figure  of  the  latter  which  you  see 
before  you  is  based  on  the  ashes  of  a specimen  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  in  the  ash 
tray  of  an  aborigine  of  Mongolia.  This  species, 
though  superficially  resembling  human  beings,  has 
distinct,  even  if  subtle,  differences  which  cannot  be 
easily  detected  by  the  layman.  In  fact,  it  is  not  until 
a resolution  is  made  and  broken  that  the  truth  outs. 
But  of  course  I can  make  the  distinction  without 
that.  You,  for  example,  look  like  a Homo  saps  of 
this  type.  Come,  let  me  feel  your  head  ...  I knew 
it!  See  for  yourself  if  there  isn’t  a slight  hollow  in  the 
top,  center  of  your  skull.  I’ll  wager  you  can  clearly 
remember  doing  something  and  then  swearing  you 
had  done  the  same  thing  once  before  under  identi- 
cal circumstances  ...  1 knew  you  could.  Say,  by  the 
way,  will  you  have  a cigarette? 

“Why  no,  1 answered,  “I’ve  just  resolved  not  to 
smoke.  ’ 
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supply  it  . . . He  still  owes  $45  for  funeral  he  had 
recently.” 

An  unusual  phenomenon  was  included  in  a touch- 
ing report  by  another  employee  — a college  grad., 
who  notes  that:  “This  is  a cheerful  colored  family. 
There  is  no  food  in  the  house  and  the  children  are 
fading.  It  may  have  been  the  same  man  who  in- 
sisted “Father  and  four  children  need  gas.” 

H ere,  from  someone  (paid  $25.50  per  week) 
comes:  “The  woman  and  house  are  neat  but  bare 
. . . She  is  pregnant.  She  states  that  she  had  no  ex- 
amination and  made  no  arrangements.  Is  not  sure 
what  she  expects  in  the  future.” 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  $24.50  a week  to 
supply  the  ‘ humor  in  even  the  greatest  tragedy.”  A 
certain  neighbor  of  two  women  described  as  “satis- 
fied types  of  old  maids”  said  that  “the  Misses 
Brown  have  no  clothing  for  a year  and  have  been 
regularly  visited  by  the  minister.” 

Consoled  was  the  woman  who  reported:  “I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  husband  who  was  reported 
missing  in  now  deceased.” 

Perplexed  was  another:  “Please  find  out  for  cer- 
tain if  my  husband  is  dead.  The  man  I am  living  with 
now  won’t  eat  or  do  anything  until  he  knows.” 

FERA  officials  were  presented  with  real  prob- 
lems when  distraught  women  asked:  “1  cannot  get 
sick  pay.  I have  six  children.  Can  you  tell  me  why?” 
and  This  is  my  eighth  child.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  ” 

The  vice  squad  must  have  started  when  a lady 
wrote:  “1  have  been  cohabiting  with  several  of- 
ficers at  headquarters  but  without  results. 

“Unless  1 get  my  money  soon,”  threatened  an 
irate  mother,  “I  will  be  forced  to  lead  an  immortal 
life.  Two  other  mothers  insisted  on  sending  proof 
of  their  maternal  positions:  “Sirs:  I am  forwarding 
my  marriage  certificate  and  my  ten  children,  one  of 
which  is  a mistake  as  you  can  see.”  And  the  other: 
“I  am  sending  my  marriage  certificate  and  six  chil- 
dren. I had  seven,  one  died  which  was  baptized  on 
the  head.” 

One  woman  concluded:  “I  am  very  annoyed  to 

find  that  you  have  branded  my  oldest  boy  as  illiter- 
ate. This  is  a dirty  lie,  as  I married  his  father  a week 
before  he  was  born.” 

But  then  again,  maybe  personal  experiences  might 
make  you  think  that’s  not  so  funny  after  all. 

W.  P.  G. 


Teacher  (pointing  to  a deer  at  the  zoo) — Johnny, 
what  is  that? 

Johnny — I don’t  know. 

Teacher — What  does  your  Mother  call  your 
Father? 

Johnny Don’t  tell  me  that’s  a louse! 

— Record 


A darkey,  being  the  father  of  twelve  children,  all 
of  whom  had  been  rocked  in  the  same  cradle,  was 
putting  the  latest  arrival  to  sleep. 

“Rastus,”  said  his  wife,  “dat  cradle  am  bout 
worn  out.” 

Tis  bout  gone,”  replied  Rastus.  “You-all  bet- 
tah  get  nother,  and  get  a good  one  — one  dat’ll 
last.” 

— Owl 
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Some  day  we  hope  to  see  a waiter  with  enough  of 
what  it  takes  to  lay  the  check  up  on  the  table. 

— Pelican 


Difference 

A Chicago  matron  was  recently  seated  next  to  a 
Mrs.  Cabot  at  a Boston  tea  party.  During  the  crisp 
exchange  of  conversation,  Mrs.  Cabot  advanced  the 
information  that  in  Boston,  we  place  all  of  the  em- 
phasis on  breeding.  To  which  the  Chicago  woman 
responded:  “In  Chicago,  we  think  it’s  a lot  of  fun, 
but  we  do  manage  to  foster  a great  many  outside 
interests.  ” 

— Exchange 


Little  girl  to  policeman:  Can  I trust  you? 

Copper:  What? 

L.  G. : Can  I trust  you? 

Copper:  Why  certainly,  all  little  girls  can  trust 
policemen. 

L.  G.:  All  right  then,  please  button  my  panties. 

— Froth 


“Why  are  you  sprinkling  that  grass-seed  over 
yourself.  Miss  Garbo?” 

“I  want  to  be  ...  a lawn.” 

— Swiped 
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landed  on  the  sidewalk. 

It  was  all  in  good  fun,  I felt,  but  now  for  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  evening.  I had  often 
wanted  to  tell  Carl  just  what  I thought  of  him  and 
now  was  the  time  to  do  it.  On  my  way  to  his  cabin, 
I began  to  notice  things.  For  example,  it  had  never 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  sidewalks  are  not 
broad  and  straight,  but  very  narrow  and  extremely 
crooked.  This  sort  of  thing,  I was  convinced,  would 
have  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  wide-awake 
citizens.  And  there  were  two  moons  rising  each  eve- 
ning, not  just  one. 

Then  I realized  the  horrible  truth.  I was  plastered, 
spiffed,  blotto.  From  that  time  on  I was  doomed  to 
lead  a lone  and  tragic  life.  Mothers  would  cross  the 
street  at  my  approach  and  point  me  out  to  their  off- 
spring as  a horrible  product  of  Demon  Rum.  When 
I was  seen,  women  would  scream,  babies  cry  and 
brave  men  quake.  The  best  thing  for  me  to  do  would 
be  to  get  to  my  cabin  as  quickly  as  possible,  which 
1 made  a valiant  effort  to  do.  1 finally  reached  my 


goal,  undressed,  and  climbed  into  bed  as  it  came 
around  for  the  third  time. 

Kaleidoscopic  visions  of  my  care-free  childhood 
days  began  to  race  through  my  mind.  I had  always 
lived  a good  life,  helping  old  ladies  across  the  street 
and  making  the  cricket  team  at  Oxford.  Oh,  why, 
I wondered,  had  I come  to  America?  If  I had  stayed 
in  England,  I would  probably  have  remained  a re- 
spectable person,  never  trumping  my  partner's  aces 
and  always  voting  Conservative. 

My  next  thought  was  that  a person  who  had  im- 

continued  on  page  32 
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bibed  too  freely  was  supposed  to  be  bothered  with 
polka  dotted  lizards  and  the  like.  I was  hoping  the 
circus  would  start  soon;  after  all  1 had  I might  as 
well  get  my  money’s  worth.  It  started,  but  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  was  only  represented  by  a rather  nasty 
looking  bear.  He  walked  into  my  room,  leered  at 
me  for  a while  and  fell  to  the  floor  with  a disgusted 
moan,  after  having  knocked  over  a couple  of  chairs 
and  table. 

I quivered  slightly.  1 not  only  thought  that  I saw 
a bear,  but  I also  thought  that  1 heard  him.  I re- 
coiled from  making  the  final  test  of  my  sanity,  but 
we  Clarkes  are  made  of  stern  stuff.  I forced  myself 
out  of  bed  and  tapped  old  Bruin  on  the  snout.  Yes, 
I also  imagined  that  I felt  him.  I climbed  miserably 
back  into  bed,  moaned  several  death-like  moans  and 
fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  I began  to  wonder  what  my 
next  move  should  be.  Should  I join  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion? No,  that  was  out.  1 remember  hearing  that 
the  French  can't  make  a decent  cup  of  tea  to  save 
their  souls.  But  maybe  the  South  Seas  . . . 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  when  Cecil 
came  bursting  into  my  room. 

"Where  did  that  bear  come  from?  he  demanded. 
What  bear?  Oh,  I said,  realizing  that  he  too 
must  have  been  drinking  the  night  before.  “Any 
hangover?’  I asked  sympathetically. 

“I  have  not  been  drinking  and  there  was  a bear 
in  your  room  last  night,”  he  assured  me. 

1 slowly  put  my  arms  under  the  bed  covers  so 
that  he  couldn’t  see  the  goose  pimples  that  were 
breaking  out  on  me  like  a rash. 

“A  b-b-bear  in  my  room?” 

Yes,  and  Trudy  seemed  rather  interested  when 
I told  her  about  it.  If  I were  you,  I’d  run  down  to 
the  pavilion  and  see  her.” 

After  washing  away  some  of  the  night  before  I 
started  out  for  the  lake.  I expected  to  have  little 
brats  following  me  along  the  way  shouting,  "Mama, 
here  comes  that  Clarke  man.”  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  happened.  I found  Trudy  and  she  demanded 
that  I tell  her  all  about  the  bear. 

“What  bear?”  I asked. 

The  bear  that  was  in  your  room.” 

“Oh,  that  bear.  Well,  he  came  into  my  room  and 
knocked  the  door  down.  I said  to  myself,  By  Jove, 
I believe  that’s  a bear.’  Then  he  knocked  a table 


over  and  1 said,  Hmm,  it  is  a bear.’  Then  I fell 
asleep. 

“Oh,  Reggie,”  she  said  just  as  it  should  be  said. 

“By  the  way,”  I asked,  wondering  if  Carl  had 
done  me  one  better,  "how  is  Carl  this  morning?” 
His  wife  and  two  children,”  she  replied  coldly, 
“arrived  this  morning.”  Then  she  launched  into  a 
lecture  on  the  betrayal  of  woman  by  man.  I sil- 
ently bowed  my  head  before  superior  knowledge. 
Quite  a chatty  person,  Trudy. 

“And  now,”  she  said,  concluding  her  lecture  with 
a few  short  but  neatly  thought  out  phrases,  “you 
may  take  me  to  lunch.” 

I don’t  know  what  I d ever  do  without  Cecil.  Such 
forethought  and  insight  into  human  nature  is  seldom 
found  in  one  so  young.  Yes,  he  is  quite  a lad. 

Major  Sneaksnifter  was  telling  the  guests  of  his 
remarkable  ability  as  an  explorer  and  hunter. 

“On  one  occasion,  he  rumbled,  I suddenly 
came  fact  to  face  with  an  enormous  lion.  I never 
have  seen  such  a huge  beast.  He  stood  only  a few 
feet  from  me  and  was  the  perfect  picture  of  feroc- 
ity” 

He  roared:  “I  fired,  I hit  him  right  between  the 
yours.” 

One  of  the  guests  asked,  “Yours?  What’s  yours?” 

Said  the  major,  “I’ll  have  a whiskey-soda.” 

What  would  happen  if  Cab  Calloway  should 
marry  a Chinese? 

All  their  children  would  be  yellow  cabs. 

— Exchange. 


Fermented 

There  was  an  old  lady  from  Hyde, 

Who  was  eating  green  apples  and  died. 

Well,  within  the  lamented 
The  apples  fermented. 

And  made  cider  inside  her  inside. 

— Agievator. 
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